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Hutcheson. The unpsychological systems are either metaphysical or 
physical. Spinoza and Aristotle represent the former, Comte the latter. 
The ideo-psychological theory begins with the " broad fact stated in 
its unanalyzed form, of which ethics has to find the interpretation, that 
instinctively, as men, we have an irresistible tendency to approve and 
disapprove, to pass judgment of right and wrong." We pass moral 
judgment only on persons and only upon the motives leading to the 
action.- "Every action is right which in the presence of a lower prin- 
ciple follows a higher, and every action is wrong which in the presence 
of a higher principle follows a lower." Ethics is to find out the 
relative rank of the springs of action by observing the phenomena of 
conscience. There are four classes of motive principles of our nature 
— propensities, passions, affections, sentiments. These are then set in 
the order of their moral worth by a most acute analytical study. This 
order is admitted by Professor Upton to be the relative rank which 
these springs of action assume in the spontaneous judgments of man- 
kind under the present conditions of civilization ; but both Professor 
Upton's stricture, viz., that an ethical classification of desires as 
abstracted from their object is not practicable, and Professor Sedg- 
wick's, viz., that in any moral conflict the comparison ultimately deci- 
sive is " between the effects of the different lines of conduct to which 
these lower motives respectively prompt, considered in relation to what- 
ever we regard as the ultimate end or ends of reasonable action," are 
valid objections to the system ; and the reader, though carried along 
by Dr. Martineau's power as a writer and as an advocate, yet comes 
from the book with the feeling that no solution of the ethical problem 
which is so luminous and easy can be a finality. The same can be said 
of his philosophy of religion. Its very completeness arouses suspicion. 
Both the ethics and the philosophy are like the man, and are the products 
of a more than usually strong moral sense ; a clean-cut logical mind, and 
a strong will. The man is worth knowing, and his books are worthy of 
careful study by those who have time only for the best thinkers. 

Orlo J. Price. 
Freeport, III. 



THE MINISTER FOR THE TIMES. 
The author of this volume 1 is an active clergyman in the great 
manufacturing district of England which has the city of Manchester 

1 Six Lectures on Pastoral Theology, with an Appendix on the Influence of Scien- 
tific Training on the Reception of Religious Truth. By Ven. James M. Wilson, 
D.D., Vicar of Rochdale, and Archdeacon of Manchester; Lecturer on Pastoral The- 
ology in the University of Cambridge in 1903. London : Macmillan, 1903. 
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for its center. His treatment of his subject is largely affected by this 
fact. Perhaps unconsciously to himself, the young men whom he 
addresses are in his mind not only candidates for the Christian min- 
istry, but specially for a ministry in the midst of the artisan rather than 
the agricultural population of England. Archdeacon Wilson belongs, 
it would seem, to that branch of the English church which still bears 
the impress of Arnold of Rugby, and men of his thinking. His desire 
is to show his loyalty to the national church by strengthening her "as 
a great spiritual and educating force " in the entire community. He 
glories in his church because of her generous latitude of view in the- 
ology. With the most successful bishop who has yet faced the masses 
of men and women in the great Lancashire towns — Bishop Fraser — 
the archdeacon would be willing to admit that "the difference of 
opinion which she allows to her children is the glory of our national 
church." 

In keeping with this spirit, these lectures do not confine themselves 
to the ordinary lines of pastoral theology. They aim to furnish to the 
young clergy " some guidance with regard to the kind of difficulties of 
belief that they would be likely to meet with in the course of an ordi- 
nary ministry, and the wisest mode of dealing with them." Accord- 
ingly, the lecturer deals in successive addresses with pastoral theology 
in its bearing on national progress and welfare, on philosophy and 
science, and on the Bible. He also treats at length of the attitude of 
the pastor toward the church and toward his congregation, and, in the 
essay which is appended to the lectures, with the general subject of 
" Science and Theology." We may say at once that Archdeacon 
Wilson's book is most stimulating and suggestive. It is pre-eminently 
the work of a man of the times, fully alive to the demands of the age 
in which he lives, and most sympathetic with the intellectual and 
spiritual conditions of those to whom he speaks. All this is evident 
from the first lecture, in which Dr. Wilson treats of the essential quali- 
fications of the pastor. What is needed, as he argues, is a working 
theology in which facts are held to be of greater importance than 
explanations. The minister as the years go on finds himself selecting 
the truths which tell for most among his people, and laying the 
strongest emphasis upon them. This is illustrated by the teaching of 
the present day on the subject of everlasting punishment. This 
dogma, if not repudiated, is no longer put in the front, because it does 
not make for righteousness. The pastor must assume the objective 
reality of God. The " loveliness of personal goodness without the 
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conviction of a divine Person " may lie back of the source of theology, 
but it is too ideal and unsubstantial to battle with moral degradation, 
indifference, and materialism. A profound sense of sin both national 
and personal is essential if the pastor's work is to be deep and serious. 
These hard facts can be met and conquered only by a definite faith in 
a present and sympathizing Christ. 

These considerations lead the author to his second subject, which is 
" Pastoral Theology in its Bearing on National Progress and Welfare." 
The lecturer aims at showing that the pastor must gain increased 
power of attack, rather than rest content with present lines of defence 
(p. 4). "One of the indispensable functions of the church, and 
therefore of our ministry, should be to inspire men with a thought of 
God and man which shall be utterly inconsistent with acquiescence in 
any demoralizing condition of life." The difficulties in the pastor's 
way, when he attempts to better the condition of those about him, are 
many. Drunkenness, poverty, the opposition of those whom he aims to 
reform, and the indifference of those who are better off, are among the 
chief of these. The organizations that are now considered indis- 
pensable to a church which is in the midst of teeming thousands are all 
commended but above all there must be strenuous resistance of the selfish 
individualism which has given birth to socialism, as one extreme inevi- 
tably produces another. The popular English theology is degenerate 
and evanescent ; it has " come to think God so remote as to be unin- 
telligible ;" it has settled down to a belief that God has left his world 
to educate itself and so it views with equanimity, or at all events with 
indifference, the terrible conditions under which the life of thousands 
in the city slums is passed. Against this laissez-faire theology the 
teaching of Jesus protests, and the hope of England lies in accepting 
it and applying it to daily life. Believe this, and the conflict, as 
Carlyle said, is henceforth between faith and unfaith, and "every politi- 
cal question," in the words of Mazzini, "is a religious question." 

In dealing with " The Pastor's Attitude to Philosophy and Science " 
Dr. Wilson shows admirable tact and judgment. He is not one of 
those who would press into pastoral theology a complete course of 
training in the current controversies of the hour, and in all the 
sciences. Omniscience has always been a foible of the ecclesiastical 
mind, and it is not necessary that our spiritual instructors should 
encourage it. Before the preacher speaks, the lecturer counsels that 
he should know his subject. Our age is confessedly in a transitional 
state, and what we need to do is to separate the essential from the 
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non-essential (although traditional) elements of the Christian faith. 
The basis of our belief has changed. Without abandoning the histori- 
cal arguments on which we have been wont to rest, it may be that we 
shall henceforth rely still more "on an aggregate experience of a 
sonship to God, which through the historic Christ of the gospels, shall 
have become part of the inheritance and one of the axioms of the 
world." We are not all philosophers, but we can all prize knowledge, 
keep our mind open, and believe in God and in the spiritual kingdom , 
of which we form part. The lecturer quotes with approval the words : 
" Reason uncorrected by instinct is at least as dangerous as instinct 
uncorrected by reason." The use of the imagination in religion is 
evident enough. " Religion is the highest poetry of life : it admits to 
the region of reality." 

The general interest in scientific questions makes it well that the 
pastor should be interested in science also. He is happy in living at a 
time when the church no longer demands a belief in a creation of six 
literal days, although the story of creation still " stimulates the religious 
awe of man in presence of the supernatural." That the account of the 
Fall is not regarded as strictly historical does not affect the fact that " it 
remains a divinely appointed parable or apologue setting forth 
important truths on subjects which, as matter of history, lie outside 
our present ken." The miraculous element cannot be eliminated from 
the gospels, but alike in the Old and New Testaments an element of 
legend has mixed with the narratives, although it might be wiser to 
speak of that element as parable rather than legend. That Christ should 
possess miraculous powers was inevitable, since he was divine. As to 
the miraculous birth of our Lord and his physical resurrection, there 
can be no question that the final word has not yet been said, but 
equally true is it that the Christ who was born into our world has 
changed the whole conception of our life, " and uplifted the whole of 
human nature from the bottom." It is likely that this is the lecture 
which will least satisfy the spirit of the times. Its wise concessions will 
seem to be surrendering too much or else too little. Yet it is evident 
that the position assumed is the safest for one who has to deal with 
the minds of a congregation of intelligent but not deeply read people. 

In his concluding lectures (IV-VI) Archdeacon Wilson treads on 
ground which is more peculiarly Anglican than that which we have 
hitherto traversed. He discusses the pastor's attitude toward the Bible, 
the church, and the congregation. With characteristic frankness 
he grants that the minister of the established church, by virtue of his 
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ordination vows, is not entirely master of his own thought. He is not 
entirely free to think and say what he pleases. Yet the writer holds 
that, since life involves variety, in order to do justice to the divine 
ideal he must put some limit to his obedience to his church. The 
New Testament is antedated by the Christian church, and is its prod- 
uct, not its charter. There seems to be here a confusion of terms. 
The church scarcely originated the New Testament. That came book 
by book through individuals. And, as the archdeacon fully recognizes, 
it is from the Bible that new awakenings of the divine life in men have 
come in every age. No doubt he is correct in the main in his conten- 
tion that the English church, in contrast with the Church of Rome, 
never demanded of its members faith in the infallible accuracy of the 
Bible. This is all the more matter for congratulation since inerrancy 
does not really affect the divine teaching of the Bible. It is right to 
recognize that the early ideas of morality and of God were defective, 
and our author quotes with approval Rev. Aubrey Moore's words : 
"We can no longer say, 'It is in the Bible, approved and allowed by 
God: therefore it is right !'" What, then, is the ultimate ground of 
authority ? Not, as Rome claims, the Church, but rather the collective 
spiritual insight of good men. We may be disposed to question 
whether Dr. Wilson's view differs so radically in this matter from that 
of Rome, which declares that a dogma becomes matter of faith only 
after it has been approved by a long succession of good men. But, 
be that as it may, the real contention of the lecturer is in line with the 
current view of our times. The collective insight it is which tests his- 
torical and dogmatic utterances. For this reason we must be patient, 
and learn to suspend our judgment, to be open-minded, and to wait, 
on many points, for new light. Authority is now transferred from the 
text of the Bible, and this carries in it elements of danger to the impa- 
tient minister who, failing the old ground of assurance, will be apt to 
pin his faith on some party or society; and also to the patient, plodding 
minister who is too much occupied with his office to examine for himself, 
and will be tempted to curtail his message under a smoldering fear 
of insecure foundations for his cherished beliefs. The archdeacon 
pleads for more Bible in the pulpit. A widespread intelligence has 
provided other means of education than the church and the pulpit. 
So the Bible, while unique and honored, is less read than formerly. 
The preacher's duty is to appeal to the personal experience of his 
hearers to bear out the words of Scripture, and thus restore it to its 
true place. Some readers of this lecture may be disposed to think that 
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the archdeacon treads on doubtful ground in his argument, and that 
at all events it needs fuller treatment at his hands if it is to be treated 
at all. 

Less interest will probably be felt in what Dr. Wilson says as to the 
pastor's attitude toward the church than in some of his other lectures. 
Yet nothing can be more admirable than much of the advice that he 
gives to the young clergy in this matter. He recognizes that to the lay- 
man the clerical attitude, as it is popularly conceived, is alien and unat- 
tractive. This is peculiarly true in the great manufacturing heart of 
England, in which Archdeacon Wilson lives. A sturdy, outspoken, and 
independent class of men and women, beholden to no church for char- 
ity, but equal to caring for themselves, has very little of the spirit of rev- 
erence for " Mother Church." A large proportion of the people have 
no interest in any ecclesiastical organization, and of those who have at 
least half are non-conformists. The archdeacon deprecates all profes- 
sionalism ; he counsels co-operation with outsiders, and very properly 
insists that it is lack of sympathy which alienates the people from the 
clergy. He urges that the minister should study and interest himself 
in the varieties of feeling and emotion of the people around him, 
that he should respect those who belong to other communions than 
his own, and, not arguing with them, win their good-will by a spirit of 
friendliness. But he does not relinquish the claim that "churchmen, 
neutrals, thoughtful outsiders, and the dissenters of the parish " are all 
included in "the Church." We are not surprised that this assumption, 
warranted though it be by English law, and mildly as it is put here, has 
already been resented by the sturdy independence of Lancashire. 

With the concluding lecture, on "The Pastor's Attitude toward his 
Congregation," we need not concern ourselves other than to say that its 
spirit is excellent. The author is hopeful in his tone, and with good 
reason. Who has so enviable a lot as the minister ? His relations with 
his people are personal, kindly, and happy ; his work is varied ; he 
has the consciousness that he is not superfluous, and if he is " kindly, 
sincerely religious, unaffected, his people do more than welcome him ; 
they love and respect him for his own sake and for what he represents." 
Of all the chapters in his book this one seems to us the fullest of sane 
and wise counsel, the surest of its ground, and likely to be the most 
useful to the ordinary clergyman. 

In the concluding forty pages of his book Archdeacon Wilson dis- 
cusses science and theology, in an essay on "The Influence of Scien- 
tific Training on the Reception of Religious Truth." Although only 
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indirectly related to the subjects with which he has been dealing in his 
lectures, such a discussion is quite germane to them. His ground is 
what we have sufficiently indicated by our review of the main body of 
the book. The most valuable section, to our thinking, is that in which 
the archdeacon deals with the permanent effects of scientific training 
on educated minds. He holds that primitive conceptions of God 
are no longer tenable ; that the standard of religious knowledge has 
been raised by scientific research .and the mind freed of material incum- 
brances ; thus our sense of mystery has been deepened, while religion 
now occupies a more important sphere than ever before. Scientific 
training, however, cannot touch the springs of conduct; and our affec- 
tions, our will, our conscience, and our religious faculty must still remain 
supreme. This entire essay might well have been published separately, 
appealing as it does to a class larger than that to which the lectures 
themselves are addressed. It is the work of an enlightened and acute 
observer, who speaks not from the professor's desk, but from his posi- 
tion as emphatically a man among man. 

We commend Archdeacon Wilson's volume as the latest and frankest 
and most hopeful study of the relations, not of the minister alone or 
chiefly, but of religion itself to the world to which it brings its message. 

T. Harwood Pattison. 
Rochester Theological Seminary. 



RECENT CRITICISM OF THE GOSPELS. 

The criticism of the gospels has been passing of late through a 
somewhat negative stage. Professor Schmiedel's articles on " Gospels " 
and "Resurrection and Ascension Narratives," "John, Son of Zebedee" 
and "Simon Peter," in the Encyclopedia Bibltca need not perhaps be 
included in this statement. Schmiedel regards the gospels as con- 
taining history, and attempts to ascertain by the usual critical pro- 
cesses their substantial historical contents. Many of their narratives, 
no doubt, it is now impossible to accept as they stand. Of conflicting 
accounts of the same event, such as the resurrection, some must be 
given up. The words of Christ passed through such processes of 
accretion and change that a choice must often be made among those 
transmitted to us. Still, to Schmiedel the synoptic gospels present an 
account of Jesus, the Messiah, which in its main outlines we can accept. 
In the recent works of Brandt* and Wrede,* on the other hand, 

1 Die evangelische Geschichte und der Ursprung des Christenthums, 1893. 
'Das Messiasgeheimniss in den Evangelitn, 1901. 



